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CORRECTION 

Paragraph 3 of the story on Kent State on page 
10 of packet #528 should read: 

"It is our unanimous judgement," wrote the Jus- 
tice Department, "that if a grand jury were convened 
it would either bring no indictments, ci bring in- 
dictments which would only result m acquittals " 
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dus tries* contributions to $422,500 for Nixon's cam- 
paign. 

In a letter which is now on court record, Wil- 
liam A. Powell, president of Mid-America Dairymen, 
wrote the following: 

"If the dairymen are to receive their fair 
share of the government financial pie that we all 
pay for. we must have friends m government. . .the 
soft voice of the dairy farmer is no match for the 
jingle of hard currencies put in the campaign funds 
of the politicians. . . . 

"On March 23, 1971, I sat across the table from 
the President of the United States and heard him com- 
pliment the dairymen . „ He said, f You people are 
my friends and I appreciate it. 1 

"Two days later an order came from the U*S. De- 
partment of Agriculture increasing the support price 
of milk. . . " 

-30- 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 

responded, "If they don ! t, something will happen. 
That's one reason why Wounded Knee happened. They 
didn't pay attention to us and they're still not pay- 
ing attention to us All they're doing is lying to 
us . " 

She talked about how the government was constant- 
ly "blaming" Wounded Knee on the "band of militants" 
from the American Indian Movement (AIM) . 

"We must have been AIM all our lives because 
we've ^een fighting Wilson for a good number of years 
If we're militants we’re proud of it," 

-30- 
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alone in the danger it faces. According to the 
CEP, 40 of the 47 mills studied are in violation 
of the minimal pollution standards established by 
the Environmental Protection Agency. 


[Note to editors: See graphics section of this 

packet for photos to accompany this story ] 

STEEL WORKS BLUES: REPORT CHARGES 

STEEL INDUSTRY IGNORES POLLUTION PROBLEM 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Throughout the first half of 
this century, America's steel mills turned out most 
Qf^the world's finished steel At the same time, the 
massive plants spewed forth black smoke and noxious 
gases at an alarming rate In Pittsburgh it was 
considered normal to drive with your car headlights 
on at mid-day. People m steel towns learned to 
live without seeing the sun. 

Then, in the summer of 1948, disaster hit the 
town of Donora, Pennsylvania -- a steel town of 
13,000 people stuck in the Monongahela river valley 
about 15 miles south of Pittsburgh A hot spell, 
coupled with lack of winds, trapped the billowing 
smoke and odorous gases over the town. Before the 
week's end dozens of people died from suphur diox- 
ide poisoning and many more were hospitalized. 

The shock made area residents aware of the fact 
that it was not natural, or healthy, to live under 
such conditions. Tragedy made city leaders look 
for new answers and forced the steel industry to 
implement those that were found. Some changes 
were made, but when the furor died down, so did the 
industry's enthusiasm for pollution control. 

It was not until the ecology movement began 
to emerge in the second half of the 60 's that pol- 
lution again became a major concern. The massive 
public support generated by the movement led to 
the creation of the Clean Air Act of 1970, which 
set standards for pollution control and penalties 
for violations. 

But a review of the steel industry, recently 
published by the Council on Economic Priorities 
(CEP), a New York-based nonprofit corporation, 
indicates that pollution control efforts continue to 
lag Tar behind what is legally required and tech- 
nologically feasible. It was also found that sig- 
nificant gains in pollution control were made only 
in those areas where strong citizens groups have 
kept pressure on both the industry and on the gov- 
ernmental agencies . 

The 500 page study examined the environmental 
performances of the nation’s seven largest steel 
companies -- Armco, Bethlehem, Inland, Jones and 
Laugh 1 in. National, Republic and US Steel -- 
which account for almost 70% of domestic steel 
production. 

The study named U,S- Steel's Gary (Indiana) 
Works and National Steel's Weirton (W. Va.) Works 
the worst air polluters of the 47 mills operated 
by the seven companies The Gary mills alone emit 
over 22,000 pounds of soot and dust an hourj, ac- 
counting for more than 40% of Gary's particulate 
pollution . 

The situation in Gary is not much different 
from Donora in 1948. "Some days you need headlights 
to drive down the main street," said Joel Johnson, 
the city's a i r pollution chief. But Gary is not 
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"Although commercially available technology 
could eliminate better than 90% of the air and 
water pollution coming from these mills, few are 
controlled to this level," stated Jim Cannon, author 
of the study, which is called Environmental Steel , 

CEP estimates that the seven major steel 
producers could bring their mills into compliance 
with air and water pollution standards with a re- 
duction of dividends of 40 to 90 cents per share 
over a five year period. (Dividends for the seven 
major companies ranged from $1.00 to $2.66 per 
share in 1972) ,, Even if the costs of pollution 
control were totally passed on to the consumer as 
higher prices, this would only cause a price increase 
of $5,00 in the cost of a large auto containing two 
tons of steel, 

"No major steel producer emerged with an overall 
good record in water pollution control," stated 
Alice Tepper Marlin of CEP. "Republic Steel, however, 
emerged with a distinctively poor water pollution 
record, largely because of its abysmal water pollu- 
tion controls at four mills in northeastern Ohio." 


The behavior of Republic Steeil represents a 
trend that was revealed by the study. That is that 
left on their own, steel companies seldom act to 
deal with pollution problems. Many of the most pol- 
luting mills, according to the CEP study, were 
found in areas overseen by weak or non-existant 
pollution control agencies and where citizens were 
not organized to deal with the problem. 

The two heavily polluting Republic Steel 
plants -- the Youngstown Works and the Warren Works, 
both on the Mahoning River in northeastern Ohio -- 
are prime examples. This area has been economically 
depressed since the. end of World War II. Employ- 
ment in the area’s steel mills has dropped from 
over 60,000 during the war to less than 35,000 
in 19 71. 


Fearing further job losses, citizens have 
nPTorgani zed to fight pollution and have even met 
pollution enforcement efforts with hostility. No 
lawsuits have been filed against either the Warren 
or Youngstown plants even though the state agency 
has admitted that neither is in compliance with 
pollution regulations. 

"Steel industry air pollution is particularly 
hazardous because steel mills are concentrated in 
urban areas," noted Jim Cannon. 134 of the 142 
steel mills in the United States are located in 
urban areas, so that pollution from the steel in- 
dustry affects a large portion of the population. 
Eleven of the country's 20 most polluted cities -- 
including Gary, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Birming- 

ham -- are large steelr-prodncing cities 
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"At these mills," she noted, "regulatory 
efforts have been ineffectual and citizens have 
been either apathetic or too concerned about y r 
potential job losses to form effective activist 
groups." 




BACKGROUND ON THE STEEL INDUSTRY 

The Steel industry is a $20 billion a year 
business, ranking third behind automotive and 
petroleum industries in the value of its ship- 
ments, Over ) 2 0 million tons of steel are pro^ 
duced a year at mi Ms which employ 487,000 
people 0 According to the American I ron and 
Steel institute (the industry trade associa- 
tion), roughly 40% of the nat ; on‘s work force 
depends on the availability of steel for its 
1 i ve 1 i hood. 

The Institute states that 62% of all in- 
dustry expenditures for pollution control in 
the last 20 years have been made since 1965* 

The Federal government estimates that $2.8 
billion more must be spent in the next few years 
to bring the industry into compliance with 
pollution control regulations 

In 1968 (the latest year for which figures 
are available), steel was respons«ble for pour- 
ing about 2 million tons of soot and dust into 
the air, some 20% of all undustrial pollution 
that year. Steel mills release large quanti- 
ties of several other noxious air pollutants 
as well, such as sulphur dioxide, fluorides and 
phenols. 

The steel industry diverts 4.4 trillion 
gallons of water through its mills. Most of 
this water becomes heavily contaminated with 
solids, acids, heat and dozens of other pollu- 
tants, many of which, like arsenic, cadmium 
and cyanide, are deadly poisons. j 

Though there is some fact in the steel 
industry assertion that pollution control would 
be a financial strain, it is clear that com- 
panies could undertake a five year conversion 
program and still turn a net profits Charact- 
eristically, the steel industry has a lower rate 
of return than most other areas of U.S. manu- 
facturing. Their profit margin of 2.7 percent 
in 1971 ranked 36th out of 41 major U.S. in- 
dustries. And imports have captured over 15% 
of the domestic market 

But the profit margin of the seven leading 
steel producers, though still low compared to 
other industries, rose to in 1972 and, 

more important, the demand for domestic steel 
jumped 5c5% during the year. In the week ending 
April 14, 1973, the steel industry poured over 
3 million tons of steel, more than it poured in 
any single week in its entire history. 

In addition, steel corporations are, in 
effect, conglomerates that concro) most phases 
of steel production. A typical firm includes 
among its subsidiaries: coal, iron and lime- 
stone mining operations* fleets of barges; 
several railroads; and numerous construction 
companies. US, Steel, for example, became 
the first billion dollar corporation when in 
1901 eight firms were merged under one manage- 
ment 0 
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The EPA has called the Chicago/East Chicago/ 
Gary area, which includes four of the mills stud- 
ied, the most polluted urban area in the country. 
According to the Gary Board of Health, the death 
rate from lung diseases in Gary is 2 to 4 times 
the national average. 

Adding to the pollution problems of the steel 
industry is the fact that most facilities span the 
entire steel-making process. Coke ovens give off 
odorous and potentially deadly gases. Open hearth 
furnaces spew out rusty red plumes. And finishing 
operations create fine clouds of metallic particles. 

Effective pollution control technology for the 
coke ovens has not been developed. The steel in- 
dustry warns that a shortage of coke, the basic 
source of energy for breaking down iron ore to 
make steel, ’’would cause severe disruptions” in 
the industry. For this reason, environmental con- 
trol agencies have been exempting coke ovens from 
pollution standards. 

New information, however, has shown that a 
significant reduction in coke oven emmissions is 
possible if the industry stops using untreated water 
to quench the coke. It is explained that dirty 
water turns into pollution as it evaporates,. 

The effectiveness of pollution control varied . 
widely, though ,by far, most of the 47 mills were 
highly inadequate. ”The mills ’ impact ( on the en- 
vironment) range from negligible to devastating,” 
explained Cannon. ”Armco f s Sands Springs Works, 
near Tulsa, Oklahoma, emits just 25 pounds of soot 
and dust an hour (compared to the 22,000 pounds at 
U.S. Steel’s Gary plant), less than 1 percent of 
the area’s particulate pollution, and has not pol= 
luted water discharge at all because it recycles 
all the water it uses. 

”Bethlehem Steel's Sparrows Point (Maryland) 
Works on Chesapeake Bay is a far different case. It 
discharges hundreds of pounds of arsenic and cyan- 
ide daily, over twice as much as any other steel 
mill studied.” Arsenic tends to concentrate in 
shellfish and if consumed can accumulate in the hu- 
man body. A few thousandths of an ounce can be le- 
thal . 

In addition to air and water pollution, the 
steel industry is in a key position to deal with 
the problem of solid waste „ The technology of steel 
making is well suited for alleviating solid waste 
problems- through the recycling of steel products. 
However, although a considerable quantity of steel 
is recycled --primari ly through the processing of 
junked autos-- industry efforts in the area have 
been token, CEP points out. 

In 1971, the steel industry trade organization, 
The American Iron and Steel Institute, announced a 
steel can recycling drive. One year later CEP found 
the program to be ’’disappointingly ineffective,” 
mostly because the industry made little effort to 
locate recycling centers in easy-to-get-to areas, 
to advertize the existence of the program, or to of- 
fer economic incentive to return cans. 

CEP visited one of the Baltimore recycling cen- 
ters listed on the American Iron and Steel Institu- 
te list. It turned out to be a half-rusted bin lo- 
. Barking jot Qf Bethlehem's Sparrows 
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BASIC INFORMATION ON 

SEVEN 

COMPANIES STUDIED IN 



CEP 

REPORT 



Company and Headquarters 

#of Steel Mills 

Tons 

of Steel Produced, 1971 

%of U.S. Steel Prod- 





uction, 1971 

United States Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 

15 


27,200,000 

22.5% 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Bethlehem. Pa. 

8 


17,400,000 

14.4% 

Republic Steel Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

9 


8,700,000 

7.2% 

National Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 

3 


8,600,000 

7.1% 

Armco Steel Corp. 
Middletown, Ohio 

8 


7,900,000 

6.5% 

Jones § Laugh lin Steel 
Corp. , Pittsburgh, Pa. 

3 


6,600,000 

5.4% 

Inland Steel Co 0 
Chicago, 111. 

— — . - _ 

1 


6,400.000 

5.3% 

' TOTALS 

47 


82,800,000 

68.4% 


Baltimore, The bin is separated from the public road 
: v. ’by a cyclone fence with a sign next to the en- 
trance reading; 

PARKING RESTRICTED TO BETHLEHEM STEEL CORP. EM- 
PLOYEES AND CONTRACTORS WHILE AT WORK. ALL OTHERS 
KEEP OUT UNDER PENALTY OF ARTICLE 27 SECTION 576 
OF THE ANNOTATED CODE OF THE STATE OF MARYLAND, 

Like the steel industry, governmental agencies 
responsible for pollution tend to act only when suf- 
ficent community pressure is applied. While the Fed- 
eral government successfully prosecuted the Armco 
Houston Works for dumping 300 pounds of cyanide a 
day into the Houston Ship Channel, no action has 
been taking against either Inland 1 s Indiana Harbor 
Works on Lake Michigan or Bethlehem 1 s Sparrows Point 
Works on Chesapeake Bay-- both dump over 1,000 pounds 
of cyanide a day 

The Clean Air Act of 19 70 calls for fines as 
high as $25,000 a day for violations of Federal stan- 
dards. However, the imposition of such penalties is 
as yet unheard of. 

The steel industry’s reluctance to deal with 
pollution problems showed itself clearly in the CEP 
Study. Compared with their previous environmental 
studies of the paper industry and electric utili- 
ties, CEP researchers found steel companies to be 
most uncooperative. 

"Although 22 of 24 paper companies and 13 of 
15 electrical utilities cooperated fully with pre- 
vious CEP environmental -studies, not a single steel 
company would provide CEP with data detailing equip- 
ment installed at, or the emmissions fron) i /their mills ,' 
noted Jean Halloran. 

In response to a 19-page technical questionaire , 
Bethlehem Steel sent CEP a comic book, "Mark Steel 
Fights Pollution ." Government data, available since 
1971, enabled CEP to complete a definitive study. 

* * * 

Environmental Steel is available from CEP at 
$95 per copy '( Special non-profit rate:$25). Excerpts 
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from the study appear on the April/May Economic 
Priorities Report , available from CEP for $3. In- 
dividuals may subscribe to the Reports for $15 *' 
annually: write CEP, 456 Greenwich St., New York, 
N.Y. 10013. 

— 30— 
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DAIRYMEN MILK CONGRESS FOR PRICE HIKE AS SENATE 
PANEL APPROVES ANTI -TRUST EXEMPTION 

WASH I NGT0N ,D . C. (LNS) -- A Senate panel last 
week approved a bill that would exempt the dairy 
and soft-drink industries from anti-trust laws, and 
allow them to raise their prices as well. 

The passage of the dairy clause would allow the 
dairy industry to r^ise^the price of milk: 8c a quart. 
These price raises would act as a signal for other 
food industries in the country to follow suit. Spe- 
cifically, the baking and grocery companies are 
waiting for the precedent to be set in the cases of 
the soft-drink and dairy industries. 

Nixon's continuing support of the dairy indust- 
try can be traced back to his presidential campaign 
in 1972. On March 12, 1971 > Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clifford Hardin Announced that the price of 
milk would remain the same for the next year. But 
on March 23, Nixon met with ten leaders of various 
milk farmers 1 organizations. 

As a result, on March 25, Secretary Hardin an- 
nounced that he had changed his mind and decided to 
support a milk price increase that resulted in an 
increase of $500 to $700 million for dairy farmers 
in the new marketing year. 

Sources later revealed that on March 22, the 
day before Nixon met with the dairymen, a "politi- 
cal education group" from a dairymen's organization 
had donated $10,000 to the Republican Party. 

Later, contributions from the Associated Milk 
Producers , Inc. , Mid America Dairymen, Inc., and 
Dai ry Men Inc. , brought the total of the dairy in- 
“ ' r *Con t i n ued oninside front cover* 5 '* 
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BLACK GI RESIGNS IN PROTEST OF US ROLE 
IN PORTUGUESE COLONIAL WARS 

LIBERATION News Service 

"We will take aid from anyone , In fact, we 
would be most grateful if those who are not aiding 
us — the United States for example -- would 
simply stop arming Portugal and then we oan finish 
our struggle • " 

— Ami l oar Cabral > well-known African 
guerrilla leader in Guinea-Bissau . 
Cabral was assassinated by Port- 
uguese agents in January, 197 3. 

KAISERSLAUTERN, W Germany (LNS) -- On April 
16, PFC Larry Johnson, a black GI stationed at the 
US. Army Depot in Kaiserslautern, West Germany, 
told his commanding officer, Captain David Green, 
that he was withdrawing his services from the U.S, 
Army. Johnson "resigned" to protest the support- 
ing role played by the US m the suppression of 
the liberation struggles in Portugal's African 
colonies of Angola, Guinea-Bissau, and Mozambique. 

The Army responded to Johnson, who prefers 
to be called Asan Uhuru Akii (a name derived from 
Arabic, Swahili and Yoruba) by confronting him with 
7 court martial charges. These charges include 
refusal to follow the orders of a commisssioned 
officer, and refusing to report to work. 

The charges came after Capt. Green ordered 
Akil to the base psychiatrist for observation. 

Green was unable to comprehend Akil's position and 
said: 

"The individual feels that he is no longer a 
member of the Army. . .He says this is because of 
U,So aid to Portugal and that Portugal is using the 
money to enslave and suppress the black people of 
Mozambique ..." 

Green placed Akil under restriction (illegally) 
on the grounds that he was "a threat to the order 
of the post," 

However, two psychiatrists at the Landstuhl 
Army Hospital pronounced Akil sane and so the Army 
pressed charges. 

There f s no question that the United States 
does a great deal to support Portuagal*s colonial 
wars in Africa. For instance, despite a recent 
UN resolution which recognized the legitimacy of 
the armed struggle in Guinea-Bissau, the US. 
announced that it will allocate $436 million to 
Portugal over the next five years . 

Already the Nixon administration, through NATO, 
has sent $400 million in aid to Portugal as well as 
supplying them with napalm, defoliants, fighter 
planes, bombers and troop transports. Portuguese 
naval officers are trained at the US. Naval Post- 
Grad School in Monterey, California 

Akil, an ex-addict, became interested in black 
culture and history when he was 18. He joined the 
Army when he was 21 because he could not find a 
job and needed money to help support his wife and 
child. It was in February of this year that he 
first read about the Mozambique liberation struggle 
against Portugal and of the American role in the 


attempt to crush that struggle. It was that read- 
ing which led him to disassociate himself from the 
Army in April, 

Akil is scheduled to go to trial on June 18 
and faces a lengthy imprisonment followed by a 
dishonorable discharge. But he willing to risk 
this in order to expose as widely as possible the 
connection between Portuguese colonialism, NATO, 
and the United States. 

For more information about Asan Uhuru Akil 
(Larry Johnson), contact the Larry Johnson Defense 
Committee, 69 Heidelberg, Marstallstr. 11a, West 
Germany . 

— 30-- 

[Thanks to The Lawyers Military Defense Committee 
and RITA Act for this story, ] 
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RAP BROWN GETS 5-15 YEARS 
WILL "CONTINUE TO FIGHT AGAINST OPPRESSION" 

NEW YORK (LNS)--"I've seen evidence of the law. 
What I have not had an opportunity to see, and am 
still waiting to see, is evidence of justice," said 
Ed Brown, brother of H. Rap Brown, before the black 
activist and two of his co-defendents were sentenced 
in the beginning of May. A fourth defendent, Samuel 
Petty, is awaiting sentencing. 

Brown received 5-15 years and his two co-defend*** 
ents Arthur Young and Levi Valentine received 5-20 
year sentences for their alleged part in the armed 
robbery of a bar two years ago. The bar, known as 
the Red Carpet Lounge, has been described by some, 
as a drug drop for the Harlem drug traffic. 

During the 11-week trial, the defense continually 
attempted to show that the police, the owners and 
the patrons of the Lounge were tied together in a 
drug ring. One part owner, said the defense, is a 
former policeman. A barman who served as a star 
prosecution witness admitted on the witness stand 
during the trial that he had a felon charge pending 
against him and that he "always hoped to get a break 
from the authorities." 

Defense lawyer William Kunstler told the judge 
that he had received an affidavit from a man in jail 
who said he had actually committed the robbery. The 
judge denied Kunstler a delay in the sentencing to 
investigate the statement. 

Kunstler spoke of Brown's famous statement that 
"violence is as American as cherry pie." 

"He was talking about that disguised violence 
as well," said Kunstler, "which is every bit as 
effective or even more so--that is, the violence 
of the judicial process." 

"Rap Brown," said Ed Brown, "found the courage 
and fortitude not only to speak the words but to 
live the life of fighting against oppression. I 
am convinced that regardless of what happens in this 
courtroom, he remains resolved to continue to fight 
against oppression until oppression is no more." 

--30-- 
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WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION: 

CALIFORNIA'S "INDETERMINATE SENTENCE" LAW PITS 
INMATE AGAINST INMATE 

by Ruth Tebbets 

Pacific News Serv i ce/Ll BERAT 1 ON News Service 

SAN RAFAEL, Calif. (LNS)--On July 19, 1971, 

Herman Johnson, a prisoner and witness for the pro- 
secution in the Soiddad Seven case, was attacked 
in the San Quentin Prison yard Two days later, as 
he rested in the prison hospital, a guard outside 
his room was murdered, apparently the victim of a 
second attempt on Johnson, 

In April of this year, after a bitter four- 
month trial, Earl Gibson and Lawrence Justice, two 
black San Quentin inmates, were convicted of both 
crimes. This case, which pitted inmate witness against 
inmate witness, focused attention on one aspect of 
California's "indeterminate sentence" law. 

Originally aimed at ea r ly rehabilitation, Cal- 
ifornia's indeterminate sentence law provides that 
an inmate can be released after a short term for 
"good behavior," o r conversely, held for years (or 
even a lifetime) if he displays an unrepentant at- 
t i tude. 

At issue in this recent case, among others, is 
the power this law grants prison authorities to 
reward prosecution witnesses with early paroles, and 
penalize defense witnesses by denying parole. 

Justice and Gibson were both first offenders 
who were already five years into their sentences. 
(Justice was serving a six months to 15 year sen- 
tence for assault and auto the*t; Gibson, a one year 
to life term for burglary.) Chances for parole were 
good in both cases. 

They had "clean" records in pr ; son; each held 
a responsible job. Gibson was a member of the In- 
mate Advisory Council. No particular motive could 
be established. The physical evidence was ambiguous. 
Bloodstains on clothing discarded after the crime 
were of two blood types: one the slain guard's, 
one Just i ce ' s . 

Blurred fingerprints on the "shank" (prison- 
made knife) established as the murder weapon were 
declared by the state's expert to belong to neither 
defendant. A pair of thong sandals found along the 
murderers' escape route displayed an uneven wear 
pattern; the prosecution claimed they belonged to 
Justice who has one leg two inches shorter than the 
other. But nurses who saw two men running away said 
neither man 1 imped 

But Gibson and Justice were identified and placed 
at or near the scene of the murder by three inmate 
witnesses . 

The prosecution's star witness, the only alleged 
eyewitness to the murder, was the victim of the 
July 19 prison yard assault, inmate Herman Johnson. 
Serving a 6-15 year sentence, Johnson had already 
gained a prison reputation as a "snitch." He had 
been a pre-trial prosecution witness in the Sole- 
dad Seven case, and was transferred to San Quentin 
for his own protection. 

Prosecutor Joshua Thomas admitted after the 


trial that the only motive he could establish for 
the attack on Johnson--that he was a known snftch-- 
was a view of him shared by "95% of the men in 
San Quentin." 

During the pre-trial Grand Jury hearing, 
Johnson testified that around 12:15 PM on July 21, 
he heard a noise outside his room, ripped an in- 
travenous device from his arm and rushed to the 
locked door; peering through the food slot, he 
saw Justice, Gibson, and a third man (never iden- 
tified) kill officer Davis. 

Johnson had been denied parole in May, 1971* 
Ordinarily, denial means a year's wait until the 
next hearing But on July 27, 1971, only six days 
after identifying Justice and Gibson from a series 
of prison photographs, he was paroled. 

Another inmate-witness, Charles Johnson (no 
relation) placed Gibson and Justice in the area 
of the crime. After his Grand Jury testimony in 
November, 1971, the Adult Authority suddenly met 
without petition and granted him a release date 
for August, 1972. It met again and granted him 
immediate release in March, 1972, after he testi- 
fied in the case of his former cellmate who had 
been accused of 'burglary. 

The prosecution's third inmate witness, Ivan 
Kranzelic, convicted in 1970 of murdering his 
mother, was a hospital patient in the same ward 
as Gibson. Kranzelic testified that he had heard 
Justice and Gibson conspiring in the ward, had seen 
them leave with a knife and return with blood- 
stained clothes. Kranzelic was denied parole in 
August, 1971 and again in May, 1972, after he had 
testified for the prosecution in a Tehachapi 
Prison murder case. 

In October, 1972, Kranzelic sent the Adult 
Authority a petition reading, in part, "I was 
promised parole by people at San Quentin for my 
testimony before the Grand Jury in the Justice- 
Gibson case," 

San Quentin officials deny making any such 
offer, but a Tehachapi spokesman confirmed that 
Kranzelic was promised parole "for his own safety." 
Defense attorneys see the "safety" excuse as a 
way of offering informers permanent parole. 

The promise to Kranzelic, and the early 
paroles of the two Johnsons, are normal procedure 
according to Prosecutor Thomas: "They grant a 
parole when a guy's life is in danger." Defense 
sources point out, however, that prisoners who 
report beatings and threats against their lives 
by correctional officers have consistently been 
denied parole. 

Also not unusual, in Thomas' view, was the 
fact that neither of the Johnson's paroles have 
been revoked, although both have been convicted of 
felonies since their release. Parole officers, 
like Adult Authority Board members, have wide 
discretion, but regulations are stringent, and 
parolees can be returned to prison for such in- 
fractions as missing appointments, frequenting 
forbidden company, or living in a common-law 
rel at ionsh I p „ 
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Charles Johnson was arrested five times between 
his release and the start of the Just i ce-Gl bson 
trial, and twice convicted of theft, the same of- 
fense for which he had been committed to San Quentin. 
Now he was sent to county jail Instead of state 
prison, and his parole status was unaffected, 

Herman Johnson also was convicted of a felony 
in a burglary case without be'rng returned to state 
prison. Commented Prosecutor Thomas, "Just because 
something's labelled a felory doesn't warrant a 
man going back to state prison." 

In sharp contrast to Thomas' statement, a 
California Adult Authority Policy Statement sug- 
gests that, "For those convicted of new felonies, 
in the absence of very strong mitigating circum- 
stances, return to prison should be the appropriate 
di spos i ti on .“ 

The defense produced expert witnesses (two 
parole officers, an ex-Da, and an Adult Authority 
staff member) who testified about common parole 
practice, to establish that the witnesses had 
received special treatment- 

Numerous inmate wltesses placed both defen- 
dan ts e 1 sewhe re at the time of the murder, refuting 
Herman Johnson's testimony on the July 19th assault, 
and denied Kranzelic's story about what went on 
in the wardc But the jury of 11 whites and one Chicano 
was not impressed with this testimony c 

Justice and Gibson, now facing mandatory life 
sentences, are completing their second year of 
confinement in San Quentin's "Adjustment Center." 
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THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT’S CONCESSION TO 
ENVIRONMENTALISTS: A CLEANER, QUIETER NUCLEAR BOMBER 

WASHINGTON (LNS) -- Does the Department of 
Defense worry about the impact of its activities on 
the environment? You bet it does, 

"The DoD has historically considered the en- 
vironmental effects of its actions on the health 
and safety of its people," states a 1972 brochure. 
"Maximum effort will be made to incorporate envir- 
onmental pollution preventive measures in the basic 
design for weapon systems," 

Along these lines, the Pentagon has filed an 
environmental impact statement on its B-l bomber, 
the jet that is designed to drop nuclear weapons 
anywhere on earth. 

The plane’s engines, according to the state- 
ment, "will not emit smoke," and that compared to 
other jets, the aircraft will be "quieter by ap- 
proximately 10 perceived noise levels." 

"As compared to current military aircraft, the 
B-l will have less of an adverse environmental 
impact," concludes the Air Force. 

- -30- - 

[Thanks to Win and Environmental Action for this 
short. ] 
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DERRY --FREE AGAIN FOR TWELVE HOURS 
by Richard Trench 
LIBERATION News Service 

DERRY, Northern Ireland (LNS) --Derry awoke 
early in the morning of May 23 to the steady beat- 
ing of garbage can lids. The banging of the bins, 
the traditional warning signal in Northern Ireland 
of British troops approaching, was taken up in 
street after street until all of Bogside and Creg- 
gan echoed with the sound. 

"Those are the drum beats of the oppressed/’ 
said one Creggan man to me, over the deafening 
sound. "We’re so bloody poor that we can’t afford 
drums. We summon our army with dustbins instead/* 

Out of all the houses, all the flats, bleary 
eyed residents emerged. "Where are they?" "Let’s 
get the bastard s." "Let’s get us a soldier for 
breakfast," they shouted. 

For twelve tense hours the barricades had 
been up on the Bogside and Creggan. The main cat- 
alyst for the erection of barricades was the death 
of a 21 year old Creggan man named Tommy Friel. 

A week earlier he had been hit in the head with a 
rubber bullet, fired by a British soldier at point 
blank range. Save for a tiny trickle of blood run- 
ning through his nose, there were no external marks 
from the injury. The damage was internal. 

For six days he lay in the hospital, uncon - c ; 
scious, and died on the afternoon of May 22. 

And so for twelve hours, Northern Ireland’s 
most insurrectionary ghetto had been NO-GO again. 

A year ago, the barricades had survived for twelve 
months. But now the British did not hold back, and 
Derry was lucky to have kept them up for twelve 
hours . 

After the barricades went up, buses were hy- 
jacked, lorries and cars too. One lorry, full of 
fish, roared through the streets of Creggan., dis- 
tributing the fish to the impoverished population, 
before being called up for barricade duty. 

By night fall the scene had almost a festive 
air as the people took control of their streets. 
Crowds milled around taking time out for their 
fish suppers. Most were in bed by three o’clock 
when the warning was given, and troops began to 
appear. People rushed from their houses, half- 
dressed, made their way to the barricades, taking 
stones and bottles with them. 

Petrol was thrown on each barricade and as the 
troops arrived to clear them, a sheet of flames 
leaped up from each obstruction. As the barricades 
begun to bum, columns of black smoke criss-crossed 
the grey sky. 

Children pranced around the burning barri- 
cades, dodging and catching the rubber bullets 
that flew towards them. Academics have likened 
these children of Free Derry to the urchins of the 
Paris Commune, who one hundred years earlier had 
defended the barricades of Paris and Lyons, and been 
praised by writers like Victor Hugo, for their . 
courage . 
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These children have not overcome fear. They have 
never known what fear is. After five years of 
'Troubles* these are only games to them. 

Stones and bottles were no match for the heavy 
armoured cars of the British Army. The mighty Sar- 
ecen armoured cars smashed their way through the 
burning barricades, undeterred by the volley of mis- 
sies hurled at them. 

The Sarecens^ raced through the streets to stra- 
tegic positions where soldiers with blackened faces 
(The 'Death Brigade,' the children call them) jump- 
ed out and took up firing positions, protecting the 
heavy equipment the Army brought up to clear the 
wrecked barricades. 

One Black soldier became separated from his 
companions. Sensitive to accusations of racism, the 
people who gathered around did' not attack him, but 
showered him with verbal abuse instead. 

"Uncle Tom, Uncle Tom," they chanted. "A black 
nigger come to put down white niggers'," screamed 
one middle aged woman. "You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. " 

The barricades removed, the soldiers beat a 
hasty retreat, so as not to be accused of leaning 
too heavily on the population. They had hardly gone 
before a posse of kids reemerged in the streets with 
a newly hijacked earth-digger. "We've got a tank, 
we’ve got a tank," they chanted. 

The sun was hardly up before the barricades 
were rising up again in Creggan and Bogside. 

“30— 
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[Note to editors: See graphics section for photo to 
go with this story.] 

BLACK LUNG AND THE LAW: 

MONEY FOR THE LAWYER NOT THE MINER - 


Prior to the Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969, 
for instance, only 6 claims for black lung Gcompen- 
sation were on the books in the state of West Virgi- 
nia--the nation's largest coal mining state. 

These 6 claims were all made by widows whose hus- 
bands had died from black lung. 

The federal black lung program, which was in- 
tended to help thousands of disabled coal miners, 
has also made some very rich men, particularly in 
the impoverished mountains of Eastern Kentucky. These 
men are lawyers: the black lung business has been 
good for them. 

One of them, a state senator named Kelsey Friend, 
from Pikeville, Ky., has collected more than $2.4 
million in legal fees from black lung claims in 
the last 28 months. Another, G.O. Perry, from Paints - 
ville, Ky. , collected $810,000 from black lung cases 
in 1972 alone. 

And the United Mineworkers Union (UMW) is con- 
vinced that lawyers in other coal states have also 
reaped bonanzas from the federal program. Based on 
his own observations, Rick Bank, who has worked as 
a lawyer in West Virginia, and is now assistant to 
UMW president Arnold Miller, said "I'm certain there 
are lawyers making $80,000 or $90,000 off black 
lung down there." 

"It's something that's plagued the black lung 
law from the beginning," explained a spokesman for 
the UMW. "At the beginning lawyers were taking 50% 
of the coal miner's first disability check for a 
minimal amount of work on the case. After Congress 
ammended the bill in 1972 there was a 25% limit 
on the amount they could take out of a miner's check, 
but that’s still ridiculous. 

"You don't even need a lawyer to put through 
your claim. Disabled miners have been trained to help 
other miners do it. I've even done it myself and won 
them too. It’s not hard. But the coal fields are a 


" Coal workers pneumoconiosis or black lung is 
an incurable lung disease brought on by breathing 
in coal dust . At first , self- cleansing devices such 
as the hairs in the nose and other passageways try 
to rid the body of the coal dust . But the self -clean- 
sing devices soon get clogged with dust and break 
down under the heavy strain and the coal dust begins 
to collect in the small air sacs in the walls of the 
lungs , 

"Eventually > the walls of the lungs collapse 
and the air spaces are joined together. In the pro- 
cess many of the small blood vessels in the walls 
of the lungs are totally destroyed. " 

— from Health Rights News 3 October y 19 71 

" I can f t walk a city block without stopping to 
catch my breath . I get lightheaded when I climb 
stairs and pass out when I get too strenuous. I r ve 
had one heart attack already and the doctor says 
I could have another any time now," 

— a miner , disabled by black lung > 
after 34 years in the mines . 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--Tens of thousands of coal 
miners have suffered and died from black lung dis- 
ease over the years with little or no concern from 
the coal operators, state and federal governments. 


big area to cover and a lot of miners don't have 
anyone nearby to rely on. They figure they have to 
get a lawyer in order to win their benefits so they 
end up paying a huge fee." 

The average black lung disability check comes 
to $160 a month. In Kentucky last year a total of 
$6 million was awarded in lawyers fees --$4 million 
of which was divided between eleven lawyers. 

After July 1 of this year, responsibility for 
the payment of black lung compensation is supposed 
to be transferred from the federal government to 
the individual states. (Congress has already post- 
poned state takeover once before oh the grounds 
that the states were not yet prepared to operate 
adequate programs, so it is unclear whether the 
July 1 switch will actually happen.) 

This transferr will end the taxpayers' part 
in the lawyers' "black lung windfall" because the 
coal operators themselves will then be responsible 
for paying disability for the miners. 

"In principle this switch is good," said the 
UMW spokesman, "because then the coal companies who 
cause the disease will have to pay. But history 
shows that the state workmen's compensation boards 
[where the claims will be processed] are biased 
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NHA provided fo r : “Alternate housing to be sought 
and developed jointly; appointment of at 'east one 
public housing tenant recommended by the tenants 
at large to the Board of Commissioners; «mpa'tialiy • 
administered represen tat 1 on elections wth»n one 
month; tenants involvement in the des gn and rm- 
plementation of security (ant i -c< 'me) p'ogams; 
the beginning of repairs, with priorities set by 
the tenant groups; payment of Apr i and May 'ents 
into a special fund designated for -epa-'S and ad* 
ministered by Mons'gnor Thomas G Fahy , Pres dent 
of nearby Seton Hall Unive r sity; retention by the 
NHA of its rights to seek back rent and to *'e»nsu~ 
tute evi ct ion proceedings ; ; review of the agreement 
by both parties after 60 days “ 

After 60 days the agreement remained to be 
implemented. Nothing was done about giving tenants a 
policy making position on the Board of Comm ssione^s 
or about trying to unfreeze money from Washington, 
“Three thousand complaints about what repairs had to 
be done were submitted to the managers of the build- 
ing," said Henry, “but they’re just beginning to 
start today to do something about it after our voteo” 


So now the five projects a^e back on stoke 
again, with even more participation than before. 
Said Henry before the decision on his case, “There 
will be tenant resistance until conditions are dra- 
mati cal ly improved* ,r 
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against workers. The requirements for getting black 
lung payments will be tougher; the claims will be 
harder to win." 


Dr. Donald Rassmussen, who has helped thousands 
of miners to get their black lung disability pay- 
ments, emphasizes that the coal operators and their 
concern for profits over miners, are to blame for 
the continuing tragedy of blade lung 

"The best way to fight lung cancer caused by 
smoking is to stop smoking. The best way to stop 
black lung disease is to cut down on the coal dust 
in the mines whidi causes the black lung disease. 


"There are a couple of easy, relatively in- 
expensive steps the mine owners could take to reduce 
the level of coal dust in the mines. Just changing 
the size of the drill bit used in cutting the coal 
would help a lot. A larger bit size would cut 
off bigger chunks of coal and the less cutting the 
less dust, 

"In England, the coal companies have to wash 
down the coal faces with water every so often 
Some companies have giant vacuum cleaners to suck- 
out the dust. They have reduced black lung disease 
by 80% in this way There is no reason why coal 
companies in America shouldn't be forced to take 
the same steps to protect the men from coal dust " 

- - 30- - 
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friends, your June LNS bill should be in. (or 
almost in) your mailbox. We're really tight for 
money so please, send as much money as you can-- 
but at least send something 


. CHICAGO PUERTO RICAN ORGANIZOR COMES TO TRIAL 

CHICAGO (LNS) --Jose "Cha Cha" Jimenez, founder 
of the Young Lords Organization of Chicago, will 
go on trial late in June on charges of bail- jumping 
He is currently serving a one year sentence- st6m- 
itmg ’from hiS original case^-'alleg'ediy stealing 
$23 wortli of lumber, 

Cha Cha spent 2 7 months underground before 
turning himself in on December 6, 1972, one day 
after State’s Attorney Hanrahan left office.. Han- 
rahan, notorious for his campaign against political 
minority organizations, was the man who authorized 
the police raid which killed Black Panther Fred 
Hampton . 

The Young Lords began in Chicago in 1959,’ when 
Cha Cha was 11 years old, as a Lincoln Park street 
gang* As the first Puerto Ricans in the area, they 
banded together to defend themselves against al- 
ready existing ethnic gangs. By 1969 the Lords 
had transformed themselves into a grass roots 
radical group organizing the Latin community around 
Such issues as urban renewal, welfare, police 
brutality, health care and day care for children. 

These issues were very real to the Latin com- 
munity. Low income housing had been demolished 
by urban renewal « Cha Cha’s own family had been 
forced out of 9 homes in 6 years. On an empty 
lot cleared by urban renewal to buld an exclusive 
tennis club the Lords declared a "People *s Park." 

The Lords organized demonstrations among wel- 
fare recipients to protest late checks. They gen* 
erated community support against flagrant police 
brutality, such as the unprosecuted murder of 
Manuel Ramos by an off-duty policeman on May 3, 

1969 . 

That same month, the Lords requested space 
in a church for an office and a day care center. 
Refused the space, they took over the church and 
set up a free medical clinic e They were planning 
a day care center when the Fire Dept, and the Board 
of Health threatened to fine the church $200 a 
day for "code violations." 

Substantial rebuilding was needed to correct 
the violations. Cha Cha went around to area lumber 
yards to sollicit contributions of materials. Later, 
one of the yards claimed that he stole what amount- 
ed to $23 worth of lumber. Given the opportunity 
the police tacked on charges of "mob action" and 
"aggravated battery" for Cha Cha’s participation 
in the welfare demonstrations and People’s Park 

Cha Cha's past includes reform school, juvenil 
arrests, a period of heroin addiction, and prison 
But he was able to lead himself and others: from 
street gang activity to political work. His de- 
fense committee feels that the police went after 
Cha Cha because of his effectiveness as an organ- 
i zor . 

Cha Cha can use all the support he can get 
For more information or to send contributions, 
write: Cha Cha Jimenez Defense Committee, 

P.O: Box 3382 Merchandise Mart Station 
Chicago, Illinois 60654. 
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"THE DAYS OF TREATY-MAKING WITH THE AMERICAN INDIANS 
ENDED IN 1871" x 

WHITE HOUSE REPLIES TO SIOUX DEMANDS 
LIBERATION News Service 

PINE RIDGE RESERVATION 9 S*D. (LNSV-vHov stupid 
does the government think we are anyway, * said Ellen 
Moves Camp, an Oglala Sioux from the Pine Ridge Re- 
servation, after seeing a copy cf a letter that Pres- 
idential counsel Leonard Garment sent to the tradi- 
tional chiefs and headmen of the Sioux® 

The 9-page letter, written on White House sta- 
tionery, was dated May 29® It was supposedly in re- 
sponse to a first meeting that five white House rep- 
resentatives had had with representatives of the 
of the Oglala Sioux and a number of other tribes as 
a preliminary to setting up a Treaty Commission® 

The Treaty Commission, part of the agreement 
that ended the occupation of Wounded Knee cn May 8, 
was to guarantee discussion of the 1868 Treaty® That 
treaty guaranteed the Sioux the land which now makes 
up South Dakota, North Dakota, and parts of Wyoming, 
Montana and Nebraska® 

It also guaranteed that none of r_hc- land could 
be taken away without the consent of 3/C of the male 
Indian population* Yet acts of Congress changed all 
that— without the consent of the Indians— in the 
years after 1868® 

The second meeting about the Tribal Commission 
with White House Representatives had been scheduled 
for May 30* Garment 8 s letter arrived instead® 

The letter, overflowing with the eondenscending 
paternalism that Indians have come to expect from 
the federal government began by saying: 

"In 1871, the Congress of the United States 
passed an act* ® ® which read: 

,M No Indian nation or tribe within the 
territory of the United States shall be acknowledged 
or recognized as an independent nation, tribe or 
power with whom the United States may contract by 
treaty. . . . * 

"What this means is that the days of treaty- 
making with the American Indians ended In 1971, 

102 year 8 ago* 

"Any changes made in the terms of treaties or 
laws relating to Indians have since been made by 
agreements ratified for both Houses of Congress, or 
by statutes of Congress® Only Congress cart rescind 
or change in any way statutes enacted since 1871* 
such as the Indian Reorganization Act®" 

The letter also suggested that the India.es take 
their demands to South Dakota Senator James Abourezk 
whose Senate Interior Subcommittee on Indian Affairs 
plans to come to the Reservation in the middle of 
June to hold a hearing on the conditions there® Ab- 
ourezk 9 s family owns a huge store on the Rosebud 
Sioux Reservation® 

Garment wrote that any referendum among the 
seven Sioux tribes about reverting back to the 1868 
treaty, and their form of government, had to be cal- 
led by the Secretary of Interior by the request of 
the tribal council® 


The tribal council on the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion is controlled by tribal chairman Richard Wil- 
son whose corrupt government was one of the major 
issues of the Wounded Knee occupation* 

The Indians had also asked for the federal 
government to come in to investigate the dual sys- 
tem of justice whereby Indians are usually jailed 
on circumstantial evidence and whites are almost 
always absolved of any crime against Indians— 
even muide.ro 

"The cases which we have been able to identify 
® * ©did not occur on Indian reservation land and 

are: therefore not matters of federal criminal juris- 
diction® In each such case, a state trial has been 
held® In each such case a separate inquiry has been 
made as to whether any federal statutes were viola- 
ted and in each such case the finding has been that 
they were not® 

"I am sure that the Oglala Sioux people would 
prefer to avoid intervening in matters which are 
now state jurisdiction as much as they want the 
states to avoid intervening in matters exclusively 
of Oglala Sioux jurisdiction® Adherence to this 
principle of separation by both parties would great- 
ly advance efforts to achieve Indian self-determin- 
ation*" 

Garment told the Indians to write a letter in 
response to his, rather than scheduling another 
meeting® "We need to have your comments in 

writing so that the five White House representatives 
can consider them and go over them with our coll- 
eagues in the Executive branch®" 

Garment ended with an only slightly veiled 
threat 2 

IT Mr® Patterson (one of the government negotia- 
tors) tells me that during your talks, several In- 
dian speakers referred to the likelihood of other 
confrontation situations in the future® 

"Gentlemen, I must repeat to you what Mr* Pat- 
terson himself emphasized: instigation of further 

civil disturbances and violation of local or fed- 
eral law will only bring grief to Indian people 
themselves© Indians will lose much of the sympathy 
and support they now enjoy from this Administration, 
from the Congress, and from the public* 

"The possible actions I have indicated in this 
letter will become less possible; the passage of 
constructive legislation will become less likely® 

I am confident that you and Indian leaders through- 
out the country, being genuinely interested in meet- 
ing the needs of Indian people, want to accomplish 
this in a positive way and will reject the false 
advice of those who would only lead you backwards*" 

"Everybody agreed that the letter wasn 9 t good 
enough," said Ellen Moves Camp* "All it said was 
the April 5th agreement (a preliminary agreement 
between the occupiers of Wounded Knee and the gov- 
ernment which was later incorporated in the final 
agreement ending the occupation)® It said nothing 
about the 1868 treaty©" 

When asked if she thought the government would 
ever talk to the Indians about the treaty, she 
CONTINUED ON THE INSIDE FRONT COVER- 
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